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country, where the innocence and integrity of 
his heart will be known and rewarded, has been 
lately followed, as thou wilt hear, by the final 
separation from a long afflicted and diseased 
body, of the spirit of Sarah Emlen, the partner 
of our dear brother Samuel. We know their con- 
nection has not been without clouds and gloom, 
yet from the knowledge we both have of the 
tenderness of his spirit, neither of us will doubt 
that this solemn event will, to his feeling mind, 
be afflicting and closely trying, he well knows 
where to look for succor and support, and from 
whence it has come in many deep probations, 
my desire, as his sympathizing brother is, that 
he may maintain his confidence in the all-suffi- 
cient Helper, setting up his Ebenezer, hitherto 
hath the Lord helped. 

Thou wilt probably hear of an afflicting cir- 
cumstance which has taken place in my family— 
my daughter Mary has become the wife of 
Samuel Rhoads. They were married before 
Robert Wharton, who it seems has for some 
time filled the seat of an alderman, and this of- 
fice under our law extends to the seats of the 
hireling priests, who are in the practice of set- 
ting at naught and violating the important 
right of parents, thereby encouraging their 
children in disobedience and rebellion. 

I have ever exhorted my children to turn 
their minds in this interesting and solemn en- 
gagement, not to riches, but to solid, settled 
characters, whose minds had known religious 
cultivation, that with such they might on good 
grounds entertain a hope of being happy, being 
true helpmates to each other, useful in their 
days, and in the end be prepared for a better 
inheritance. Those who have reared up chil- 
dren, and have by day and by night been anx- 
iously concerned for their welfare, can feel with 
me on this trying occasion. The youth with whom 
my daughter has in this unwarrantable manner 
connected herself is generally said to be free from 
those gross corruptions into which numbers at 
this time of life have been unhappily ensnared, 
yet in garb and manners he is far from what I 
could wish him. That they may both through 
Divine favor be solidly confirmed that the 
righteous is more excellent than his neighbor 
and become obedient to the intimations of holy 
counsel, and thus obtain a possession in the 
blessed Truth, is my ardent concern. 

Stripped as we are in the Northern District of 
ened our beloved brethren, whose labors in 
the field of love and good works have been oft- 
times to our edification and comfort, and whose 
absence is at seasuns sensibly felt, yet deserted 
we are not, having with reverent thankfulness 
to acknowledge the Lord has not forgotten to be 
gracious. He is indeed to our comfort felt to be 
near and with us in our solemn gatherings—a 
sense of precious cementing union is in a good 
ope a prudent care will be maintained by T. | degree the feeling, experience and enjoyment of 
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accompanied with the savor of life. When his 

ronunciation is improved,and he more grounded 
in the English language, it is my prospect that 
he may be a qualified and prepared instrument 
to publish the dealings of the Lord with his own 
soul, and to invite others to come and partake of 
his saving help. 

Samuel Garrigues, Jr., son of William, has 
appeared in a few words in two or three of our 
meetings, perhaps more in the same way may not 
be required, so it bas been with some visited ones, 
they have been incited publicly to declare they 
are on the Lord’s side, and here the commission 
has ended. I forbear saying much as to any 
rare appearances of forward spirits running into 
words without life and power, hoping strength 
and discernment will not be wanting to check 
and discourage the runnings and willings of zeal 
without knowledge, at the same time to distin- 
guish and own the living child, the true birth, 
so as to be guarded against suppressing in any 
instance the buddings of life. A youth, an ap- 
prentice with Daniel Trotter, his name I don’t 
recollect, appearing for a considerable time past 
to be under the forming Hand, has with trem- 
bling diffidence uttered a few words in our pub- 
lic assemblies. 

Our late Yearly Meeting of ministers and 
elders was as large or larger than [ have re- 
membered, and yesterday in our select Quar- 
terly Meeting, George Churchman gave it as his 
sense that it was a season of more solemn weight 
and instruction than any heretofore within his 
memory. Whether he was altogether right, it 
must be left to those better qualified to judge than 
I am, though it may be safe for me to say that 
the mzetings, both select, and more public, were 
deeply instructive to my mind. The revision of 
the discipline was finally considered by the 
body and approved, and the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings directed to attend to its being printed, that 
meeting has since concluded to have five hun- 
dred copies from the press, and about half that 
number bound and distributed to the Quarterly, 
Monthly and Preparative Meetings. 

At our last Monthly Meeting a movement 
was made towards increasing the number of 
elders, and a committee appointed to consider 
of proper persons among the women Friends 
for that station. The committee have met, and 
with entire unanimity agreed to propose Catha- 
rine Howell and Sarah Scattergood. 

The case of H. C. has been among those of 
the most trying and exercising, the committee 
thereon at our last meeting rather encouraged 
the acceptance of an offering she made several 
months past, which had passed under considera- 
tion of the women’s meeting, and with a fa- 
vorable report from them referred to the men 
who named the same committee. The men, 
however, do not seem prepared as yet to accept 
the acknowledgment. It is nevertheless proba- 
ble it may be terminated the ensuing meeting, 
so far as appears from every inquiry and the 
closest examination, the weakness into which 
this Friend had been ensnared, is no more in- 
dulged. There is some prospect, that, through 
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Searches Among Old Papers.—No. 7. 


LETTER TO WILLIAM SAVERY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh Month 6th, 1796. 

Dear William :—Meeting thy valuable wife 
soon after her first return to this city since thy 
absence, it was an early question with her, 
whether I had written to William. I could have 
told her with truth that I had travelled with 
him in spirit and near brotherly sympathy at va- 
rious seasons, at meetings and out of meetings, 
but, dear friend, as the infirmities of age in- 
crease upon me, writing becomes more and more 
dificult. True it is that my mind has been 
turned towards thee, accompanied with a per- 
suasion that it would be right to overtake thee 
in a distant land with a testimony of my con- 
tinued affection and near regard. Many of my 
brethren are far before me in epistolary quali- 
fications, yet the greetings of those inferior 
brethren in this way, from whom we are widely 
separated, are not, I believe, unacceptable. 

The accounts we have received of your com- 
fortable passage over the wide ocean, the pre- 
cious union you had experienced, and other 
pleasing circumstances, detailed in letters to 
your friends here, and particularly in one from 
dear Samuel Emlen to myself, and one from 
him to Thomas Morris and myself jointly, both 
dated in the early part of the Seventh Month, 
Were to our rejoicing and comfort. There are 
among thy friends here, and they are numerous, 
whose engagements are not so multiplied as 
mine, who may employ their pens in conveying 
information of events, and the situation of vari- 
ous matters in thy native land, which no doubt 
thou wilt be desirous of hearing. 

Thomas Stewardson and thy Weothor Thomas, 
will I expect, say all that is needful respecting 
the decease of thy late valuable partner, Chris- 
tian Rosin, the conferences had between his ex- 
ecutors and thy attorneys, the steps taken and 
intended to be pursued for the benefit of the 
absent partner and the estate of the deceased. 
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the humbling conviction and deep sense of this 
grievous error, the way may open for cleansing 
and redemption, much is to be desired that she 
may in boundless mercy be favored with a 
peaceful close, which from increasing bodily in- 
firmity, may not be far distant. 

How necessary it is for all, and in an especial 
manner for those dignified instruments who 
have been entrusted with the unfoldings of holy 
counsel, and divinely impelled to publish the 
same, to dwell deep with the seed of Life in thor- 
ough abasement, and nothingness of self, these 
not being puffed up or exalted, nor exercise a 
dominion over the heritage. Where a wither- 
ing and a blast have ensued through weakness in 
this spot, to see that it has been so, to become 
duly sensible thereof, is not this the right road 
to restoration ? 

I intend to send to our friend William Dill- 
wyn a few of the printed accounts circulated in 
the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings contain- 
ing the report made by the committee on the 
boarding school, an essay of the rules proposed, 
and the minute of the Yearly Meeting on the 
occasion, one or more of which I shall desire 
him to furnish thee with. The state of the 
funds have not the most promising aspect, it 
has nevertheless been concluded to proceed to 
erect the building the ensuing spring, it having 
been considered as a discouraging circumstance 
that might throw a damp on the concern if 
a delay herein was admitted, and if money was 
wanted, as it certainly will be, and the subscrip- 
tions do not come in to defray the growing ex- 
pense, it would be right to exercise faith and a 
dependence on future aids, and until helped 
thereby, to borrow as occasio:s might require. 
In those Quarters remote from the capital, and 
indeed in those near it also, the contributions 


raised and arising for the purpose of improv- 
ing the condition of the Indian natives, has 
operated much against the present object— 
Friends having in the general been liberal as 


to the other. The farm at Westtown appears 
to be now under good direction and in a prom- 
ising condition. That the establishment of an 
institution for the guarded pious education of 
the beloved youth, was entered into and pro- 
moted from a clear sense of its rectitude, pro- 
priety and beneficial tendency, is a matter be- 
yond a doubt with me, and my belief is that 
the concern will be blessed, and that we shall 
be helped along therein, as endeavors are main- 
tained to keep to the solid ground of the con- 
cern. 

It is not long since I placed in the family of 
Joseph Trimble at Concord a Cherokee Indian 
boy about eleven years of age. This was done 
at the request of colonel Pickering, who repro- 
bated the manner some other Indian lads had 
been trained, desiring in the present instance 
that with some common, useful branches of 
school learning, this boy might be instructed in 
sober study, habits and farming. In like man- 
ner and for the same end, we are about placing 
two sober, well behaved boys, of about the same 
age, of the Creek nation, in the family of Wm. 
Blakey in Bucks. 

We lately agreed on and sent forward an ad- 
dress to the Creek Indians. They are said to be 
the most numerous nation on our borders, and 
have expressed to the Commissioners of the Gen- 
eral Government, who some months since held 
a treaty with them, a particular regard for our 
religious Society, hence there appeared a suita- 
ble opening to manifest our good will towards 
them and all mankind, to acquaint them with 
the nature of our peaceable principles, and to 


draw their attention to the pure living prin- 
ciples of Light and Life. We accompanied 
our message with a present of farming utensils, 
useful tools, etc. To effect our views in bring- 
ing about a change, and a more comfortable 
mode of living among these inhabitants of the 
wilderness, much patient perseverance will be 
necessary; we must not let difficulties discour- 
age us, or despair of being more or less helpful 
to this class of our fellow-men, the original own- 
ers and possessors of the land we now enjoy. 
And now, dear William, having written thee a 
long letter, much longer than I had in prospect 
on taking up my pen, let me befure I conclude, 
say, my persuasion has been, that thou was 
ripened and prepared for the weighty and exten- 
sive services into which thou hast with the near 
and general unity of thy sympathizing brethren 
entered, thy labors I therefore trust. and believe, 
in Germany, where the last accounts we have 
left thee,and in other parts of the vineyard into 
which thou mayst be directed, will have the 
heavenly seal—pure heart-consoling peace. May 
the anointing power of the Holy One of Israel 
be with thee, and his sustaining all-sufficient 
help be near and underneath, through the ex- 
ercises, baptisms and trials, which in unerring 
Wisdom may be thy allotment, is the sincere 
breathing of thy affectionate friend and 


Brother. 

P. S.—N. A. Smith has latterly been largely 
opened amongst us, and in my opinion increases 
in weight and in clear Gospel authority. Thos. 
Morris desires his love, as doth R. A. Rutter and 
E. Foulke, the brother of the former to the as- 
tonishment of many, is in the way of being 
treated and his mind restored to a good degree 
of calmness and settlemet. 


A New Boy at School in China. 


Every one knows the absurd character—to 
Occidentals—of Chinese formal conversation, 
but every fresh account of a first interview with, 
a Chinaman with whom etiquette must be ob- 
served is a new entertainment. A gentleman 
who was for a long time at the head of a school 
in China, which was patronized by Chinese, has 
contributed to an exchange an account of the 
usual interview which took place between him 
and the father of a boy brought to the school. 

The Chinese gentleman is escorted to the 
reception room, and both he and the teacher 
shake their own hands and bow profoundly. 
Then the teacher asks: 

“ What is your honorable name?’ 

“ My mean, insignificant name is Wong.” 

Tea and water pipe are sent for, and the 
teacher says: “ Please use tea.” 

The Chinaman sips and puffs for a quarter 
of an hour before he says to the teacher: 

“What is your honorable name?” 

“My mean, insignificant name is Pott.” 

“What is your honorable kingdom?” 

“The small, petty district from which I come 
is the United States of America.” 

This comes hard, but etiquette requires the 
teacher to say it. 

“How many little stems have you sprouted ?” 

This means : “ How old are you?” 

“T have vainly spent thirty years.” 

“ Ts the honorable and great man of the house- 
hold living ?” 

He is asking after the teacher’s father. 

“The old man is well.” 

“ How many precious little ones have you?” 

“T have two little dogs.” 

These are the teachers own children. 


“ How many children have you in your illus. 
trious institution?” 

“T have a hundred little brothers.” 

Then the Chinaman comes to business, 

“ Venerable master,” he says, “ [have brought 
my little dog here, and worshipfully entrust 
him to your charge.” 

The little fellow, who has been standing in 
the corner of the room, comes forward at this, 
kneels before the teacher, puts his hands on 
the floor, and knocks his head against it. The 
teacher raises him up and sends him off to school, 
while arraugements are being made for his sleep- 
ing-room, etc. At last the Chinese gentleman 
rises to take his leave. 

“T have tormented you exceedingly to-day,” 
he says. 

“Qh, no, I have dishonored you! ” 

As he goes toward the door he keeps saying: 
“Tam gone;Iam gone.” And etiquette requires 
the teacher to repeat as long as he is in hearing; 
“ Go slowly, go slowly.”—Ex. 
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History of the Inquisition. 


(Continued from page 66.) 


The province of Languedoc, in southern 
France, was the original seat of this Inquisition 
—it was later introduced into other parts of that 
kingdom but soon obtained the same prominence 
of authority elsewhere; although it had many 
victims, As the authority of the royal govern- 
ment extended itself the Inquisition gradually 
became subject to the secular government. The 
unsettlement caused by the wars with England 
also interfered with its operations. It was a 
creature of the Pope, and the papal authority 
was gradually declining with the advance of 
freedom of thought among the people. The 
main support of his power was in the popular 
belief that he possessed, the tremendous power 
of shutting out from the Kingdom of Heaven 
those who offended him, by an edict of excom- 
munication. But when this came to be resort- 
ed to by ecclesiastics in support of their tem- 
poral interests, it gradually lost its hold on the 
imaginations of the people, and, their eyes were 
opened to see the fulsity of the doctrine on which 
it was founded. 

The early inquisitors directed their labors 
principally to the extermination of the Cathari, 
of whom we have spoken in a previous number, 
The Waldenses did not wholly escape, but their 
persecution was more or less fitful. They re 
garded theirs as the true church, and that of the 
Pope as a house of lies, where excommunication 
was not to be regarded, and whose decrees were 
not to be obeyed. They heard confessions and 
imposed penance, but the value of the absolution 
depended on the sanctity of the person who ad 
ministered it, and not on his sacerdotal position. 
Waldensianism flourished most in the mour 
tainous region of Southeast France, and although 
its followers were often sorely distressed, the ef 
forts to crush it out were not successful. 

In Italy, the efforts of the papacy to enlarge 
its territorial dominions, and the determination 
of the cities and states to maintain their inde 
pendence ; and the contests between the Ghibel 
line and Guelph factions, retarded the extension 
of the Inquisition. It was no longer a simple 
instrument for the extirpation of heresy, but was 
one of the tools used by the Pope to extend his 
temporal power. Finally it prevailed in Italy 
generally, excepting that it was admitted im 
only a modified form in Venice, and the cou 
tries subject to her, where the control of its opert 
tious largely remained in the hands of the State. 
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The Waldenses continued to abound in the 
valleys and mountains of Piedmont, although 
much harassed by the zealous inquisitors. Many 
of them were burned from time to time. The 

rsistency with which their views were main- 
tained is explained by our author, as a result 
of the nature of their doctrines. The virtues 
which form the basis of all Christian society 
were stimulated and cultivated, and man was 
taught that his fate depended on himself and 
not on the mediation of his fellow creatures, 
alive or dead. In Italy as in France, the [n- 
quisition gradually lost during the Fifteenth 
century its power and influence, although still 
kept in existence. 

In the vast territory extending from the Adri- 
atic to the Euxine, the Church of Rome had at 
that time but little real power. The home of 
the Catharan heresy was among the Slavic races, 
The zeal of the Popes led them to efforts to ex- 
tend the power of the church, which it was at- 
tempted to do by stirring up strife among the 
ruling powers. The history of that country for 
a long period is a dismal succession of wars and 
cruelties. The Turks after the capture of Con- 
stantinople gradually extended their conquests 
over much of the territory. 

Early in the Thirteenth century, the Bishop 
of Strassburg made an investigation and soon 
had a large number of prisoners accused of 
heresy, of these about one hundred refused to 
abjure, and were subjected to the red-hot iron 
ordeal, and as the result eighty were sentenced 
to be burned. 

In Germany the Inquisition never took full 
root. The great prelates were lords of extensive 
lands, and much of the persecutions of heretics 
which took place was performed by the clergy 
there, who naturally regarded the papal inquis- 
itors as interfering with their rights and powers, 
and were but little disposed to assist them. In 
the Fourteenth century the dreadful mortality 
and general distress caused by the plague, known 
as the Black Death, absorbed in measure the 
attention of the people. The popular excite- 
ment found some relief in the bands of Flag- 
ellants, who wandered over the country scourg- 
ing themselves at stated times, under a belief 
that the anger of the Almighty could be pro- 
— by contimuing this punishment for 333 
ays. 

In Bohemia, the Church of Rome possessed 
less authority than in many other parts of Eu- 
rope. There were many Waldensians, in its 
population ; and the ignorance, rapacity and im- 
moral lives of many of the clergy weakened the 
esteem in which they were held. In 1344, Clem- 
ent VI. wrote to the Bishop of Prague, calling at- 
tention to the numerous cases in his diocese 
wherein preferment had been procured for ser- 
viees either by force or simony. The horror 
which the Pope expressed at this abuse is signi- 
feantly illustrated by his having not long be- 
fore, issued dispensations to five members of one 
amily in France, aged respectively, seven, eight, 
nine, ten and eleven years, to hold canonries 
and other benefices. Clement ordered the bishop 
to dispossess the incumbents, impose due pen- 
nance on them, and force them to compound 
with the papal treasury for all the revenues 
which they had thus illegally received, and af- 
ter they had undergone this squeezing process he 
Was authorized to reinstate them. 

In the latter half of the Fourteenth century, 

ohemia was one of the most flourishing coun- 
tries of Europe, and in culture and refinement, 
one of the most advanced. Several of its preach- 
ers were bold and unsparing in denouncing the 


corruptions of the church. John Huss, of 
Prague, largely adopted the reform views of 
Wickliffe, of England, which taught the base- 
lessness of the sacerdotal system, on which the 
power and wealth of the clergy largely depend- 
ed. Asa preacher, Huss addressed to the clergy 
a series of terrible invectives against their 
worldliness and filthiness of living, which ex- 
cited general popular hatred and contempt for 
them. “ His fearless temper, his unbending rec- 
titude, his blameless life, and his kindly nature 
won for him the affectionate veneration of the 
people.” 

The diserders which prevailed in Europe, the 
existence of the Schism, which led to the elec- 
tion of two rival popes, and the spread of hereti- 
cal opinions led to the calling of a general coun- 
cil at Constance; which Huss decided to attend, 
and defend the doctrines he held. He pro- 
cured a safe conduct from the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, but notwithstanding this he was arrested 
on a charge of heresy. His treatment and trial 
and subsequent burning were in accordance 
with the recognized principle of the church, that 
faith and oaths pledged to heretics were void, 
and that every one accused of heresy was to 
be deemed guilty, until his innocence was es 
tablished. Henry C. Lea says, of this trial : 
“Tt is the most conspicuous instance of an in- 
quisitorial process on record, and to those un- 
acquainted with the system of procedure which 
had grown up in the development of the Holy 
office, its practical denial of justice has seemed 
a wilful perversity on the part of the council, 
while the sublimely pathetic figure of the suf- 
ferer has necessarily awakened the warmest 
sympathy. Yet in fact, the only deviations 
of the council from the ordinary course of such 
affairs were special marks of lenity towards the 
accused. He was not subjected to the torture, 
as in the customary practice in such cases he 
should have been, and, at the instance of Sigis- 
mund, he was thrice permitted to appear before 
the whole body and defend himself in public 
session. When, therefore, we see how inevi- 
table was his condemnation, how he could have 
saved himself only at the cost of burdening his 
soul with perjury, and converting his remaining 
years into a living lie, we obtain a measure of 
the infamy of the system, and can in some de- 
gree estimate the innumerable wrongs inflicted 
on countless thousands of obscure and forgotten 
victims.” 

In Bohemia itself the execution of Huss 
awakened a strong feeling of revolt against the 
authority of the Roman Church. This was seen 
when in Twelfth Month 30th, 1415, an address 
was delivered to the councils, signed by four 
hundred and fifty Bohemian nobles, complain- 
ing of the burning of Huss, and withdrawing 
themselves from all obedience. After some years 
of dissension, a crusade was preached against 
Bohemia, in which 150,000 persons from all 
Europe were induced to join in an effort to sub- 
due that kingdom and compel it to submit to 
the church. Five times during 1421, the cru- 
saders invaded Bohemia and five times they 
were beaten back disastrously. For ten years 
the Hussites successfully defied all the forces 
that were raised against them. Finally at the 
Council of Basle, an agreement between the 
contending parties was reached and peace for a 
time restored. 

(To be continued ) 

EVERYWHERE in the Empire of Germany, in 
truth, as militarism grows and expands, popular 
rights wither and decrease. 
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Afraid of a Shadow. 


Margaret J. Preston reported the following in- 
cident, as related by a young Scotch minister in 
one of his discourses: 

His text was Psalm xxiii, of which he gave 
a running commentary. When he came to the 
verse, “ Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death,” he abruptly paused and 
said, “ 1 am a Scotchman: let me tell you a lit- 
tle incident which occurred not long ago in the 
Scottish parish where I was laboring.” He 
leaned from the pulpit, and with the sweetest 
of Scottish accents, began in a low, tender voice: 

“ T was sitting in my study one Saturday even- 
ing, when a message came to me that one of the 


godliest among the shepherds who tended their 


flocks upon the slopes of our highland hills was 


dying, and wanted to see the minister. Without 


loss of time I crossed the wide heath to his com- 
When I entered the low 


pillows, and breathing with such difficulty that 


it was apparent that he was hear his end. 


“* Jean,” he said, ‘ gie the minister a stool, 


and leave us for a bit ; for I wad to see the min- 
ister alone.’ 


“As soon as the door had closed, he turned 


the most pathetic pair of gray eyes upon me I 
had ever looked into, and said, with a voice 
shaken with emotion, ‘ Minister, ’m dying, and 
I’m afraid.’ 


“ I began at once to repeat the strongest prom- 


ises with which God’s word furnishes us ; but in 
the midst of them he stopped me. 


“* | ken them a’,’ he said, mournfully. ‘I ken 


them a’; but somehow they dinna gie me com- 
fort.’ 


“*Do you not believe them ? 
“* Wi’ a’ my heart,’ he replied, earnestly. 
“Where, then, is there any room for fear 


with such a saving faith ?’ 


“* Fora’ that, minister, I’m afraid, I’m afraid.’ 
“T took up the well-worn Bible which lay on 


his bed, and turned to the psalm which I have 
read to you to-day. 


“* You remember the twenty-third psalm ?” 


I began. 


“* Remember it !’ he said, vehemently ; I ken- 


ned it afore ye were born ; ye need na’ read it ; 
I’ve conned it a thousand times on the hillside.’ 


“* But there is one verse you have not taken 


’ 


“ He turned upon me with a half reproachful 


and even stern look. 


“* Did I na’ tell ye I kenned it every word 


afore ye were born?’ 


“T slowly repeated the verse, ‘ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me.’ 

“* You have been a shepherd all your life, 
and you have watched the heavy shadows pass 
over the valleys and over the hills, hiding fora 
little while all the light of the sun. Did these 
shadows ever frighten you?” 

“*Frighten me?’ he said, quickly. ‘ Na, na, 
Dave Donaldson has Covenanter’s bluid in his 
veins. Neither shadow nor substance could weel 
frighten him.’ 

“* But did these shadows never make you be- 
lieve you would not see the sun again—that it 
was gone forever ?’ 

“*Na, na; I cudna’ be sic a simpleton as 
that.’ 

“* Nevertheless, that is just what you are do- 
ing now.’ He looked at me with incredulous 
eyes. 

“« Yes,’ I continued, ‘ the shadow of death is 
over you, and it hides for a little while the Sun 
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of righteousness, who shines all the same be- 
hind ; but it’s only a shadow that will pass, and 
when it has passed, before you will be the ever- 
lasting hills in their unclouded glory.” 

“The old shepherd covered his face with his 
trembling bands, and for a few moments main- 
tained an unbroken silence; then letting them 
fall straight before him on the coverlet, he said, 
as if musing to himself, ‘Aweel, aweel! I have 
conned that verse a thousand times amang the 
heather, and I never understood it so afore— 
afraid of a shadow! afraid of a shadow!’ Then 
turning upon me a face now bright with an al- 
most supernatural brightness, he exclaimed, lift- 
ing his hands reverently to heaven, ‘Aye, aye, 
I see it a’ now! Death is only a shadow—a 
shadow with Christ behind it—a shadow that 
will pass. Na, na, I’m afraid nae mair.’” 


[We insert the following letter, written by a 
Presbyterian minister and writer to our aged 
Friend, Joseph Morris, of Mt. Gilead, Ohio :— 
Ep.] 


Wosurn, Mass., Eighth Mo. 25, 1897. 
JosEPH Morris: 


My Dear Friend :—I am very glad to receive 
your kind letter of the 20th of this month and 
one equally acceptable received two months be- 
fore. I am glad to learn that you are able to 
hold the pen and express your thoughtsso clearly 
in your ninety-fourth year. In our weekly 
meeting last evening I spoke of your letter and 
I told the people how full the letter was of grati- 
tude to God for his great goodness and of hope 
to experience that goodness in ever increasing 
fulness for endless ages in the life beyond. And 
I asked the people to think how much life would 
be worth to you at your age if you were depriv- 


ed of the hopes and consolations of the Gospel 


of Christ. One of the comforts and advantages 
of old age is this, that then the cares and the 
worries as well as the pleasures and the fascina- 
tions of the world fade from our sight and lose 
their hold upon the heart, we grasp the one 
great hope of the Gospel with a firmer faith and 
it gives us all we want. We have both lived 
long enough to see many and great changes in 
the world about us. Many things, once great 
and mighty, have passed away, but the Word 
to which we trust for support in life and in death 
has grown stronger and stronger, and our great- 
est trials and losses have only proved its unfail- 
ing strength. 

Since the death of my son Daniel, I have been 
living with — Scudder, who is now the min- 
ister of our Woburn church. I preach occas- 
ionally here and elsewhere. During the month 
of August I have taken charge of the pulpit en- 
tirely and all the visiting among the people. I 
received and read with much interest your book 
of Reminiscences. My last letter from my son 
Will. gave a good account of himself and family. 
They were passing the hot months of summer 
on the slope of Mount Lebanon, 4800 feet above 
the sea. He was just leaving his family there 
while he went out for a six weeks’ tour among 
the people. They are very poor and are sorely 
oppressed, but they receive his visits kindly and 
many give heed to his words. My son Charles 
is working on his farm in Virginia, and makes 
a very pleasant home for himself and wife and 
little boy three years old. Dr. Farnsworth, an 
associate with your friend Dr. Greene, of Con- 
stantinople, is with us this week. He has been 
in Turkey forty years, and he goes back to re- 
new his work at Caesarea next week. The trials 
and afflictions with our brethren in the mis- 


sionary field all over the world, are many and 
great, but let us not lose faith but join with | 
them and with the apostle Paul, the great mis- 
sionary of earlier time, in saying: “ Blessed be 
God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all com- 
fort, who comforteth us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them that are 
in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God.” 
Very sincerely your friend and brother, 
DanteLt Marcu. 


Birds his Clients, 


The petition which was instrumental in get- 
ting the Massachusetts law prohibiting the wear- 
ing of song and insectivorous birds on women’s 
hats is said to have been written by Senator 
Hoar. The petition reads as follows : 

To the Great and General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: We, the song birds 
of Massachusetts, and their playfellows, make 
this our humble petition. We know more about 
you than you think we do. We know how good 
you are. We have hopped about the roofs and 
looked in at your windows of the houses you 
have built for the poor and sick and hungry 
people, and little Jame and deaf and blind chil- 
dren. We have built our nests in the trees, and 
sung many a song as we flew about the gardens 
and parks you have made so beautiful for your 
children, especially your poor children, to play 
in. Every year we fly a great way over the 
country, keeping all the time where the sun is 
bright and warm. And we know that whenever 
you do anything, the other people all over this 
great land between the seas and the great lakes 
find it out, and pretty soon will try to do the 
same. Weknow. We know. 

We are Americans, just the same as you are. 
Some of us, like some of you, came across the 
great sea. But most of the birds like us have 
lived here a long while ; and then birds like us 
welcomed your fathers when they came here 
many, many years ago. Our fathers and mothers 
have always done their best to please your fath- 
ers and mothers. 

Now we have asad story to tell you. Thought- 
less or bad people are trying to destroy us. 
They kill us because our feathers are beautiful. 
Even pretty and sweet girls, whom we should 
think would be our best friends, kill our broth- 
ers and children, so that they may wear our 
plumage on their hats. Sometimes people kill 
us for mere wantonness. Cruel boys destroy 
our nests and steal our eggs and our young 
ones. People with guns and snares lie in wait 
to kill us; asif the place for a bird were not in 
the sky, alive, but in a shop window or in a 
glass ease. If this goes on much longer all our 
song birds will be gone. Already we are told 
in some other countries that used to be full of 
birds, they are now almost gone. Even the 
nightingales are being killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all 
this, and will save us from this sad fate. You 
have already made a law that no one shall kill 
a harmless song bird or destroy our nests or our 
eggs. Will you please make another one that 
no one shall wear our feathers, so that no one 
shall kill us to get them? We want them our- 
selves. Your pretty girls are pretty enough 
without them. We are told that it is as easy 
for you to do it as for a blackbird to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a hun- 
dred times over. We will teach your children 
to keep themselves clean and neat. We will 
show them how to live together in peace and 


love, and to agree, as we do in our nests, We 
will build pretty houses which you will like to 
see. We will play about your garden and 
flower-beds — ourselves like flowers on win 
without any cost to you. We will destroy ¢ 
wicked insects and worms that spoil your cher. 
ries and currants and plums and apples and 
roses, We will give you our best songs, and 
make the spring more beautiful, and the sum. 
mer sweeter to you. Every June morning, when 
e go out into the field, oriole and bluebird and 

lackbird and bobolink will fly after you and 
make the day more delightful to you. And 
when you go home tired after sundown, vesper 
sparrow will tell you how grateful we are, 
When you sit down on your porch after dark, 
fifebird and hermit thrush and wood thrush 
will sing to you ; and even whip-poor-will will 
cheer you up a little. We know where we are 
safe. In a little while all the birds will come to 
live in Massachusetts again, and everybody who 
loves music will like to make a summer home 
with you. 

The signers are : 


Brown Thrasher, 
Robert o’ Lincoln, 
Hermit Thrush, 
Vesper Sparrow, 
Robin Red Breast, 
Song Sparrow, 
Scarlet Tanager, 
Summer Red Bird, 
Blue Heron, 
Humming Bird, 
Yellow Bird, 
Whip-poor-will, 
Water Wag-tail, 
Woodpecker, 
Pigeon Woodpecker, 
Indigo Bird, 
Yellow Throat 
Wilson’s Thrush, 
Chickadee. 


Cow Bird, 


Black Bird, 
Fife Bird, 
Wren, 
Linnet, 
Pee Wee, 
Pheebe, 
Yoke Bird, 
Lark, 
Sandpiper, 
King Bird, 
Swallow, 
Cedar Bird, 
Chewink, 


How many of the engineering works of the 
nineteenth century will there be in existence in 
the year 6000? Yet there is at least one great 
undertaking conceived and executed by an 
engineer, which, during the space of 4,000 years, 
has never ceased its office, on which the life of 
a fertile province absolutely depends to day. 
We refer to the Bahr Joussuf—the canal of 
Joseph—built, according to tradition, by the 
son of Joseph, and which constitutes not the 
least of the many blessings he conferred on 
Egypt during the years of his prosperous rule. 
This canal took its rise from the Nile at Asiut, 
and ran almost parallel with it for nearly 250 
miles, creeping along under the western cliffs 
of the Nile Valley, with many a bend and wind- 
ing, until at length it gained an eminence, a 
compared with the river-bed, which enabled it 
to turn westward through a narrow pass 
enter a district which was otherwise shut off 
from the fertilizing floods on which all vegetation 
in Egypt depends. Through this cut ran & 
perennial stream, which watered a province 
named the Fayoum, endowing it with fertility 
and supporting a large population. In the time 
of the annual flood a great part of the canal 
was under water, and then the river’s current 
would rush in a more direct course into the pass, 
carrying with it the rich silt, which takes the 
place of manure and keeps the soil in a constant 
state of productiveness. All this, with the e- 
ception of the tradition that Joseph built it, caa 
be verified to-day.— Engineering. 
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RACHEL. 


A TRUE STORY—BY MATHEW BRIDGES. 


The following affecting incident was communicated 
to the author during his residence at Rome; and since 
he returned, confirmation of the fact has appeared from 
several quarters. Nothing is added in the poem to 
the real narrative. The simple truth has been ad- 
hered to throughout. ] 

Where rolls Ohio’s widening wave 
Through wastes of pathless wood, 
A lone majestic mansion gave 
Its shadow o’er the flood. 


Bright was the roof, when morning smiled, 
And woke the sleepy gale, 

Gray rose the walls when evening mild 
Let fall her starry veil. 


A stranger chose the wild retreat 
And there essayed to find, 

If aught in solitude were sweet 
To soothe an aching mind. 


He loved the lofty cliff to climb, 
Or saunter hours away, 

Where headlong cataracts sublime 
Bounded in sheets of spray. 


From crag to crag and rock to rock, 
Lost in the yawn below; 

While groves that trembled at the shock 
Frowned o’er their foaming snow. 


He thought he might in nature trace 
The whole of Nature’s God, 

Yet ne’er had known the Saviour’s face 
Who bought him with his blood. 


For he was one of Judah’s tribe 
The Lord of Life who slew. 

Nor wealth could win, nor beauty bribe 
The worship of the Jew. 


His heart adored an only child, 
Fair as the morning flower, 
Whose mother faded e’er she smiled, 
The parent of an hour. 


Yet this sweet gage of love was left, 
And grew a matchless maid ; 

Yet oft in her the sire bereft, 
Beheld her mother’s shade. 


Her form was moulded as her mind, 
And that like heaven was fair ; 
Yet nanght of this her head divined 

Nor knew a charm was there. 


As silvery clouds at eventide 
Float on the balmy gale, 

Nor seem to heed the stars they hide 
Behind their fleecy veil. 


So modest sense of humble worth 
Fresh beauties o’er her threw; 

For she least conscious seemed on earth 
Of all the praise she drew. 


Now thrice five years of silent flight 
Unmarked had passed away ; 

When lo! a ray of heavenly light 
Turned darkness into day. 


For all the forms that beauty gilds 
Must fade and die and cease, 

And ’tisthe heart when changed that yields 
The fruits of joy and peace. 


She heard a Saviour’s name and felt 
That all beside was dross, 

Washed her soul and left its guilt 
Suspended on his cross. 


’Twas well ; for now consumption’s worm 
Had hushed her warbling lay, 
Withered the freshness of her form, 
And snatched its bloom away. 


Yet oft a feverish hectic flush 
Its silent sign betrayed, 

Like roses o’er a tomb that blush 
And mock the grave they shade. 


One evening when the dart of death 
Seemed pointed at her breast 

His Rachel, e’er had ceased her breath, 
Her father thus addressed— 


other now called to it. 





THE FRIEND. 


“ My father! dost thou love me now ?” 
And while the sufferer spake 
A gathering cloud o’ercast his brow, 
As if his heart would break. 


“Say, dost thou love me ?” deep he sighed, 
Then wept, and sighed again, 
For grief had like a torrent’s tide 
Gulfed him in speechless pain. 


And yet, once more like Peter’s Lord, 
Whom Peter thrice denied, 

A third time she pronounced the word— 
A third time thus applied : 


“ Forgive me, father, dost thou love 
Me, thine unworthy child ?” 
Amazement choked his voice and drove 
His soul with anguish wild. 


Till words a channel found and flowed, 
Oppress’d with rising tears. 
“ For thee,” he cried, “ my all bestowed 
Too small a price appears. 


“ Ask what thou wilt, thy last request 
I never can deny !” 
The promise seemed to soothe her breast, 
And won her meek reply : 


“ Dark is the hour of death to those, 
Who feel no Saviour near, 
His smile alone affords repose 
And dries the latest tear. 


“ His name is Jesus—and He died 
Upon the cross for you ; 
The God—the Man—the Crucified 
For Gentile and for Jew. 


“ And, oh! my father, give that love 
Thou hast afforded me, 
To Him who intercedes above, 
And gave his blood for thee ! 


“T know but little; yet that word, 
Jesus, to me is sweet. 
I go to call this Saviour, Lord, 
And worship at his feet. 


“So shall we meet when time is o’er, 
In his eternal home ; 
That blissful and celestial shore, 
Where parting ne’er shall come !” 


Her voice had failed, yet still her tongue 
Faltered the Holy Name, 

Until she joined the glorious song 
Of Moses and the Lamb ! 


Her father too e’er long shall reach 
The sacred choirs above; 

For grace, which every heart can teach, 
Has changed the Jew’s to love. 


No more he sighs, because bereav’d 
Of her he soon shall see, 

But joys to have at last receiv’d 
The faith of Calvary! 





Proritinc BY ExPeRIENCcE.—Sympathy is 
based on experience. A man cannot sympathize 
with another in sickness or sorrow or bereave- 
ment, if he has always been in full health and 
full of joy, and has never lost a dear one. 
when a man has known any such trial in his 
personal life, he is ready to feel with and for an- 
The world owes much 
to those who profit by what has tried and harmed 
and improved them. This is true in things little 
or great. A cripple, walking laboriously with 
two canes, stopped at the corner of a city street 
to push off beyond the curb, with one of his 
canes, a banana-skin, while three well persons 
stood by it unconcernedly. 
said aloud to himself, “I broke my hip by slip- 
ping on a banana-skin. 
the sidewalk now, when I see it.” 
thing a crippled man can do for his fellows, is 
to try to guard them from slipping as he slipped. 
—S, S. Times. 


As he did this, he 


I always push one off 
The best 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Family of God. 


Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named (Eph. iii: 15.) 

The family is a Divine institution, first known 
in love, innocency and purity in the garden of 
Eden, where Adam and Eve, the father and 
mother of all flesh received this blessing, “ Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 
God created man to glorify God, and this he 
most efficiently does by abiding in his will. God 
as the Father of the spirits of all flesh demands 
our love, obedience and reverence. He on his 
part cherishes, preserves and guides his chil- 
dren, and these are they who begotten of his 
Spirit are led thereby, and do his holy will. 
Who are they who stand in this close relation- 
ship to God? The reply is found in the words 
of Christ Jesus, who of God is made to us head 
over all things, “ Whoever shall do the will of 
my Father who is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother ” (Matt. xii: 50). 

Behold the sweet unity and communion of 
the family of God. This is the communion of 
saints ; and saints are they who abiding in the 
will are sanctified thereby. These, calling on 
God in the spirit of his Son can truly cry, 
“Our Father in Heaven.” These behold the 
wonderful condescension of Him, who, though 
Lord of all, stooped from his throne of glory, 
and became man, tempted, tried and afflicted in 
all points, like as we are, who through sufferings 
was made perfect as a sympathizing priest and 
Mediator, that God’s mercy might flow to all. 
This man is Christ Jesus our Lord; and to be- 
come his disciples and heirs of his glory He 
asks no more of us than what He willingly gave 
the Father. “ Not my will, but thine be done, O 
Father,” so says He to us, “If any man be my 
disciple, let him deny himself, take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” Christ was full of the 
grace and power of God, and God gave to Him 
a work to do commensurate to that fulness of 
grace. Of this grace Christ gives to each and 
every one of us, and asks of none a greater work 
than what He affords grace todo. It was then 
in the fulness which alone dwelt in Jesus of this 
eternal spirit, or grace of God, by which He of- 
fered himself as a propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world : and the altar or cross on which 
He offered himself was the Divine will, for as 
Jesus said, “No man taketh wy life from me, 
but I lay it down of myself,” and “ the soldiers 
marvelled that He was already dead.” He 
drank the cup to the very dregs which God had 
apportioned to Him ; He tasted death for every 
man; that so all men might through Him live. 
And being dead, yet quickened by the Spirit. 
He rose again, ascended on high, and dieth no 
more. Then is He the head over the family and 
household of God, both in heaven and earth. 

This “ Grace of God, which bringeth ealvation, 
hath appeared to all men,” as a quickening spirit 
to those dead in trespasses, sins and unbelief, 
enabling them to feel their estrangement from 
God, to see his impending wrath, to hear his 
warnings and tender invitations as the voice of 
God’s beloved Son, crying, “Come unto me,” 
“ Look unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and 
be ye saved.” 

They whose ears are opened to hear, whose 
hearts are made willing to obey, come with 
weeping and with mourning, for their sins have 
grieved Him whom now they seek and love. 
But their eyes are opened, they see the light 
shining where darkness reigned before; their 
hearts are tendered, they bow the knee, and call 
upon the Lord. With the music of the soul, 
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their Redeemer has come to Zion, and with 
cries of grace, grace, He hath laid the founda- 
tion of his temple in their hearts, wherein they 
may join with the family alone in holy, spirit- 
ual worship, with the first-born of God as their 
great High Priest. As they walk ia this light 
of the Lord, ir the streets of this heavenly city, 
this new Jerusalem, wherein the Most High 
doth dwell, sweet is their fellowship “one with 
another,” and the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s 
beloved Son, cleanseth them from all sin. 
W. W. B. 


McNulty’s Plea for Drunkenness. 


An Irishman was brought before a magistrate 
in this city a few weeks since on a charge of 
drunkenness. When asked what he had to say 
for himself, he replied that he had only been 
following the directions in the Bible. 

The magistrate handed him a copy of the 
Scriptures, and told him to produce any passage 
that justified him in getting drunk. The accused 
promptly and apparently greatly to the surprise 
of the magistrate, turned to Prov. xxxi: 6, 7, 
“Give strong drink unto him that is ready to 
perish, and wine unto those that be of heavy 
hearts. Let him drink, and forget his poverty, 
and remember his misery no mure.” 

The incident made quite a sensation, and Mc- 
Nulty was discharged. The account of it is trav- 
elling through the country, and it is probable 
that it will cross the sea. 

We have received a number of requests to 
explain the passage, and if possible show that it 
was not properly used, or that it does not mean 
what it seems to teach. There is no difficulty 
whatever in the passage. It is almost as great 
a perversion as the attempt to prove the pro- 
priety of suicide by these quotations: Judas 
“went and hanged himself ;” “Go thou and do 
likewise.”’ The whole passage is this, ‘‘ Give not 
thy strength unto women, nor thy ways to that 
which destroyeth kings. It is not for kings, O 
Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine, nor 
for princes strong drink; lest they drink and 
forget the law, and pervert the judgment of any 
of the afflicted. Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish, and wine unto those that 
be of heavy hearts. Let him drink, and for- 
get his poverty, and remember his misery no 
more.” 

The first part teaches that both wine and strong 
drink arouse evil passions, and so overthrow the 
judgment that a king is unfitted to rule, that he 
cannot remember the law, and will decide un- 
justly. Therefore, let not kings touch it. 

The only use of such powerful agents is me- 
dicinal. If a man seems about to die from cold, 
exposure and debility, these stimulating com- 
pounds may be useful as a prescription ; or if 
he is in such a mental condition that, unless he 
can be artificially supported, or reduced to a 
state of sleep or stupor, he will become insane 

or physically diseased, they may be adminis- 
tered. If the reader thinks that this is a loose 
and dangerous way of speaking, he has only to 
consider that distilled liquors did not then exist. 
The process of making alcohol—brandy, gin, 
whiskey—was not discovered till more than a 
thousand years afterward. “Strong drink” then 
was a mixture of wine and stupefying drugs. 
Nor was chloroform or nitrous oxide discovered. 

Do not, O Lemuel, err about the use of these 
things. The well do not need them, kings will 
be ruined by them. 

The same book to which McNulty turned, 
solemnly declares that 
“ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; 


and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. 
‘ ‘ Who hath woe? Who hath sor- 
row? Who hath contentions? Who hath bab- 
bling? Who hath wounds without cause? Who 
hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long at 
the wine ; they that goto seek mixed wine. Look 
not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth it- 
self aright: at the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder. Thine eyes shall 
behold strange women, and thine heart shall ut- 
ter perverse things ; yea, thou shalt be as he that 
lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he that 
lieth upon the top of a mast. They have stricken 
me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick; they 
have beaten me, and [ felt it not ; when shall I 
awake? 1 will seek it yet again.’ 

And McNulty went forth again with the smirk 
of conceit upon his lips, to gloat over his smart 
turn in the saloon—an example of the warning 
of the very book he had quoted. He is one of 
the “ignorant and the unlearned who wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction.”— Christian 
Advocate. 


readily than his matches. At last he dip 
the end of one of his sulphured sticks into the 
chlorate slightly warmed—some of the chloratg 
adhered, and, rubbing his half-finished match 
on the wall, where a trace of phosphorus had 
found its way, the stick blazed up at once.” 

The principle of the match had been discoy. 
ered. He added gum-arabic to the mixture to 
make it more adhesive, and his fellow-students 
amused themselves with the matches. One café 
in Déle had them, but the inventor did not sue. 
ceed in finding a general market for them. Thus 
for the thousandth time, the recluses of the lab- 
oratory had pulled the world forward in the line 
of physical comfort ; but it was the English who 
caught and tamed the invention, and adapted 
it to the service of mankind. In the early thir. 
ties, cylindrical boxes, containing fifty matches, 
which had a carefully-adjusted cover, and which 
was built in two sections, the lower one oceu- 
pied by a flat bottle that contained phosphorus, 
appeared. These boxes bore the familiar Eng. 
lish arms of the “ Lion and the Unicorn,” and 
cost one dollar each. To light your match, you 
took off the top story of the box, and removed 
the cork from the phosphorus vial. Then you 
uncovered the upper section, took out a match, 
plunged it into the bottle, and it iguited, and 
you could light your candle or lamp—all this 
which we do now with one simple motion. These 
were too costly for common use, but nearly every- 
body bought them, and kept them carefully 
bestowed, to be used in crises and great emer- 
gencies. Of the intermediate steps that at last 
produced the friction match as we know it, there 
is no consecutive account, but the art of making 
them had come across the water, and they were 
made in comb-like sheets, and were in general 
use before 1835—and in the heated political 
campaign of that year were dubbed “ locofoco” 
matches, as they had disclosed by their sud- 
den light a plot of the Democrats, who were 
opprobriously called “ Locofocos.”—The Inde- 
pendent. 


Man’s Rights Over the Animal. 


I have just picked up on the stairs a little 
yellowish cat, ugly and pitiable. Now, curled 
up in a chair at my side, he seems perfectly 
happy, and as if he wanted nothing more. Far 
from being wild, nothing will induce him to 
leave me, and he has followed me from room to 
room all day. I have nothing at all that is eat- 
able in the house, but what I have I give him 
—that is to say, a look and a caress—and that 
seems to be enough for him, at least for the mo 
ment. Small animals, small children, young 
lives—they are all the same, as far as the need 
of protection and of gentleness is concerned. . 

ee . People have sometimes said to me 
that weak and feeble creatures are happy with 
me. Perhaps such a fact has to do with some 
special gift or beneficent force which flows from 
one when one is in a sympathetic state. I have 
often a direct perception of such a force, but I 
am no ways proud of it, nor do I look upon tt 
as anything belonging to me, but simply as § 
natural gift. It seems to me sometimes as thoug’ 
I could woo the birds to build in my beard, a 
they do in the headgear of some cathedral saint? 
After all, this is the natural state, and the true 
relation of man towards all inferior creatures 
If man was what he ought to be, he would be 
adored by the animals, of whom he is too often 
the capricious and sanguinary tyrant. The le 
gend of St. Francis of Assissi is not so legendary 
as we think, and it not so certain that it was the 
wild beasts that attacked man first. 





Matches. 


History makes no record of those who per- 
ished in consequence of not having any quick and 
sure means of kindling fires before the invention 
of matches. The log in the open fire-place was 
deeply buried in ashes, with the expectation that 
in the morning a heart of live coals would be 
exposed, which would serve as the nucleus of 
the next fire. But there were failures sometimes 
in this method, and then recourse was had to 
the tedious and uncertain flint and tinder-box, 
this appliance sometimes being out of order in 
the best-regulated households, and as the uni- 
versal heating of houses by furnaces, steam or 
hot water, had not then been heard of, it can be 
safely supposed that many a fatal cold or bron- 
chitis was contracted before the laggard flames 
could be started from the tinder-kindled candle. 
Oh, how they would sputter and sizzle and go 
out! Where the tinder failed, nothing but a 
trip to a neighbor’s house would suffice. The 
friction match is one of those common, univer- 
sally diffused blessings that we do not think of 
giving formal thanks for, any more than we do 
for sunshine and air; but among the things that 
are preventive of untimely deaths few surpass 
it. Its invention is now claimed by no less than 
six men, in six different countries ; and there is 
only one point that all are agreed upon—the 
date, 1833. One authentic passage in the pro- 
duction of matches is the following: Charles 
Lauria had seen Gay-Lussac’s hydrogen tinder- 
box in the laboratory at Lyons, 1827, and he 
thought “If only the fiery sprite could be made 
to ‘ catch’ on a bit of wood or paper, a ready fire 
would be attainable.” He began to experiment 
and look for a fulminating powder, and while 
seeking he saw his professor of chemistry, Nicol- 
let, produce the detonation of powdered sulphur 
and chlorate of potash. Then he thought if he 
could incorporate phosphorus with this mixture, 
the blaze would be evoked. He had no appa- 
ratus but a few sticks of sulphur-tipped pine and 
some glass tubes. He had obtained some sul- 
phur and chlorate from the college laboratory 
at Dole, and having obtained a little phosphorus 
from a pharmacy, he proceeded to melt his mix- 
ture. He was dealing with the mighty chemical 
spirits of the earth imprisoned in these small 
portions of inflammable substances longing to 
get free, and he had many accidents. His bi- 
ographer says : 

“ His bed-curtains sometimes ignited more 
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But to exaggerate nothing, let us leave on one 
side the beasts of prey, the carnivora and those 
that live by rapine and slaughter. How many 
other species are there, by thousands and tens 
of thousands, who ask peace from us, and with 
whom we persist in waging a brutal war? Our 
race is by far the most destructive, the most 
hurtful and the most formidable of all the spe- 
cies of the planet. It has even invested for its 
own use the right of the strongest—a Divine right 
which quiets its conscience in the face of the con- 
quered and oppressed. We have outlawed all 
that lives, except ourselves. Revolting and 
manifest abuse; notorious and contemptible 
breach of the law of justice! The bad faith and 
hypocrisy of it are renewed on a small scale by 
all successful usurpers. We are always making 
God our accomplice, that so we may legalize our 
own iniquities. Every successful massacre is 
consecrated by a Te Deum, and the clergy have 
never been wanting in benedictions for any vic- 
torious enormity. So that what, in the begin- 
ning, was the relation of man to the animal, 
becomes that of people to people and man to 
man. 

If so, we have before us an expiation too sel- 
dom noticed, but altogether just. All crime 
must be expiated, and slavery is the repetition 
among men of the sufferings brutally imposed 
by man upon other living beings; it is the the- 
ory bearing its fruits. The right of man over 
the animal seems to me to cease with the need 
of defense and of subsistence; so that all un- 
necessary murder and torture are cowardice, 
and even crime. The animal renders a service 
of utility; man, in return, owes it a meed of 
protection and of kindness. In a word, the ani- 
mal has claims on man, and the man has duties 
to the animal. 


our object to visit. This is about the terminus 
of the ice moraines. 

Hatakawanna Inn, our home for the time, so 
named from the old Indian appellation of the 
lake, is beautifully situated on the hill to the 
eastward, and overlooks the water with the hills 
rising from it to the northward and westward. 
It furnishes a perennial source of amusement 
to those who are fond of fishing in its waters, as 
well as to those who enjoy the more innocent 
amusement of rowing over its surface, and gath- 
ering the water lilies which abound in some 
places. 

I returned by the way of Easton, following 
the Raritan through the Highlands, till at 
High Bridge we intersected the Jersey Central 
Railroad, which runs from New York to Easton. 
The Lehigh River here joins the Delaware. The 
two streams do not differ much in size, indeed, 
in ancient times, the place was spoken of as the 
forks of Delaware. It isa hilly spot. My prin- 
cipal object in visiting it was to examine the 

uarries of soapstone which are found north of 
the town on the banks of the Delaware. Some 
of these were in operation. The rocks belong 
to an ancient formation called Laurentian, be- 
cause they are largely developed in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence. To the north, Easton is 
bounded by the Weigap Mountain, the summit 
of which is partially occupied by a large sum 
mer boarding-house called Paxinosa Inn. It 
is built lengthways of the mountain, and has a 

iazza on both sides. The southern one over- 
a the town of Easton, and the valleys of the 
Delaware and Lehigh Rivers. From the north- 
ern piazza one can see the broad plains bounded 
on the north by the flat topped range of the 
Blue Mountains. 

My homeward journey from Easton was past 
Bethlehem, where for many years the Moravians 
have maintained a school for girls, and where 
in early times they exercised considerable in- 
fluence over the native Indians. We passed 
several deposits of trap rock, principally in the 
red triassic. The trap appears to have been 
poured up in a melted state from below. It is 
a hard, close-grained rock, and in cooling as- 
sumed a semi-crystalline form, which renders it 
easy to split into cubical blocks, fitted for the 
pavements of our towns and cities. 

I have spoken of this excursion as partly 
botanical. In the micaceous formation in the 
vicinity of Germantown, a foreign plant, the 
Chicory (Cicorium intybus), has been pretty 
thoroughly introduced ; and in the lower grounds 
further north, we saw an abundance of what we 
supposed was the Rudbeckia laciniata. As we 
neared the end of our journey, many fields were 
white with the bloom of the Buckwheat, which 
generally does well in mouhtainous regions. 

About Budd’s Lake we found as we had ex- 
pected, many plants in bloom—the two Spireas, 
S. Tomentosa and 8. Salicifolia, Ranunculus ae- 
ris, the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis virginiana), 
Apios tuberosa, Dipplopappus linarifolius; the 
bright red Iron Weed ( Vernonia noveboracen- 
sis; a low species of Rudbeckia (Rudbeckia 
hirta), easily recognized by its hairy roughness 
and the purple disk ; the Potentilla Norvegiaca, 
several species of Golden Rod (Solidago), the 
Sanguisorba Canadensis, the Canada Thistle 
out of which the Raritan issues, lies at the foot | (Cirsium arvensis), Pedicularis lanceolata, Cul- 


of the eastern slope of Schooly’s Mountain. The! yer’s Root (Veronica Canadensis), easily dis- 
natural flow of the waters at that place is| tinguished by a central stem of flowers, sur- 
towards the north, but the deposit of rocks and | rounded at base by four or five branches of 
earth by ancient ice prevents the escape of the | white flowers; several of the early Asters, the 
Waters in that direction, and forces them to flow | Elecampane (Inula helenium. In a visit to this 
southward, after first forming the lake it was spot a year or two ago, with some botanical 














































For “THE FRIEND,” 


A Visit to Budd’s Lake. 


On the eighteenth of Eighth Month, I left 
home to spend a few days at Budd’s Lake, in 
northern New Jersey. Although this excursion 
was partly botanical, yet the geological charac- 
ter of the country passed over was interesting 
in itself, and different parts of it brought to 
mind interesting reminiscences of past events. 

Our route led us near the former home of 
William Penn’s friend, James Logan, who for 
many years faithfully watched over his interests 
in this country. As we approached Logan Sta- 
tion, I remembered its proximity to the abode 
of my beloved friend, Alfred Cope, and recalled 
the days when I visited at his home, and in the 
freedom of friendly intercourse was instructed 
by his wise remarks, and edified by his attach- 
ment to our religious Society. 

The abundant rains of the summer had pre- 
served the greenness of the vegetation, so that 
our journey was a beautiful one. The rocks 
war Philadelphia were gneiss and gneissoid, 
consisting of mica, feldspar and quartz. As we 
advanced into the triassic rocks, the redness of 
the rocks and soil showed the presence of iron. 
This formation included most of the central 
part of the State. We left it when we entered 
the Highlands, following the course of the 
north branch of the Raritan River, through 
that rough and broken country. Budd’s Lake, 












































friends, we enumerated four hundred and twenty- 
five species of plants which we found in various 
stages of growth. J. W. 





Brivuiant But Use ess Sermons.—Astley 
Cooper, on visiting Paris, was asked by the 
surgeon “en chef” of the empire how many 
times he had performed a certain wonderful 
feat of surgery. He replied that he had per- 
formed the operation thirteen times. 

“Ah, but, monsieur, I have done him one 
hundred and sixty times. How many times did 
you save life?” continued the curious French- 
man, after he had looked into the blank amaze- 
ment of Astley’s face. “I,” said the English- 
man, “ saved eleven out of the thirteen. How 
many did yousave out of one hundred and sixty ?” 
“ Ah, monsieur, I loose them all; but the oper- 
ation was very brilliant.” Of how many popular 
ministries might the same verdict be given! 
Souls are not saved, but the preaching is very 
brilliant.—Spurgeon. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The London Times says it is not 
impossible that the negotiations for a general treaty 
of arbitration, which have never been broken off, may 
be resumed next month, when Sir Julian Pauncefote 
returns to his post. 

The State Department has been informed by our 
Consul at Athens, that as a result of the Turkish oc- 
cupation of Thessaly, there are now 100,000 Thessalian 
refugees scattered throughout Greece, mostly in a con- 
dition of destitution. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet held on the 20th inst., 
it was agreed that the troops intended for the estab- 
lishment of a garrison at St. Michael’s should be car- 
ried to that point on the 23rd, and arrangements were 
made under which all persons now at St. Michael’s 
without means of support shall be brought back to 
San Francisco or Vancouver at the expense of the 
Government. It was decided by the War Department 
that it would be more economical and much better for 
the parties concerned to bring them back to San Fran- 
cisco than to transport provisions to St. Michael’s for 
their subsistence during the winter months. Under 
this arrangement all persons now at St. Michael’s not 
provided with means of subsistence will be brought 
back to San Francisco without expense, and it is 
hoped that this arrangement will avert the destitution 
and suffering that would inevitably overtake those 
improvident people who are now there in large num- 
bers. 

Consul General Lee will return to his post in Ha- 
vana in consequence of the earnestly expressed desire 
of President McKinley that he should do so. It is re- 
ported that General Lee will be retained indefinitely. 
There are reasons to believe that he was informed by 
the President that the Administration had hopes of 
accomplishing results, through the methods of diplo- 
macy, which would end in securing autonomy for 
Cuba, if not its absolute independence. 

The bark Hepe, with Lieutenant R. E. Peary and 
party on board, returning from North Greenland, ar- 
rived at Sydney, Cape Breton, on the 20th instant. 
All on board are well. The Cape York meteorite, the 
largest in the world, is in the hold of the vessel, bedded 
in tons of ballast. Lieutenant Peary has six Cape 
York Esquimaux on board. They will accompany 
him next year in his «ttempt to reach the North Pole. 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 of the striking coal miners 
met in mass meeting at Hazleton, Pa., on the night of 
the 18th instant. All the speakers counselled order, 
and urged the miners to organize. Nearly 5,000 of the 
strikers in the Hazleton district hvea returned to work, 
and the present indications are for the early termina- 
tion of the strike. Attempts were made at Laitimer 
and Eckley to intimidate the workers, but troops dis- 
persed the mobs and preserved order. Sheriff Martin 
and his deputies were arrested on bench warrants is- 
sued by Judges Lynch and Bennett. 

A bench warrant has teen issued for the arrest of 
Sheriff Martin and 74 Lattimer deputies, to appear 
before Judges Lynch and Bennett, sitting as commit- 
ting magistrates at Wilkesbarre. 

The Austrain Consul General at New York has re- 
tained Robert E. Coxe, an attorney of that city to 
prosecute the indemnity claims of the Austrian Govy- 
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ernment of the United States, in the cases of the miners 
killed at Lattimer. 

Dr. Guiteras has confirmed the diagnosis of yellow 
fever made in six cases in Edwards, Miss. There are 
many children sick with what is probably a mild type of 
the disease. The cases are not confined to one locality. 
The city of Jacksonville is said to be depopulated, its 
business houses closed, and its newspapers suspended. 
The State Board of Health advises all who can, to 
leave. There are grave apprehensions that yellow 
fever has obtained a foothold in numerous parts of the 
State. 

A despatch of the 20th instant from New Orleans 
says: “ The largest number of cases reported on any 
one day since yellow fever first made its appearance in 
New Orleans two weeks ago was recorded on the books 
of the Board of Health this evening at six o’clock, al- 
though at that hour not a single case had proven fatal 
during the day. There were eighteen cases in all.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 361, which 
is 28 less than the previous week, and 66 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole number, 
181 were males and 180 females: 41 died of consump- 
tion ; 26 of heart disease ; 22 of marasmus ; 21 of cholera 
infantum ; 17 of inanition; 17 of diphtheria; 17 of 
pneumonia ; 16 of apoplexy ; 15 of convulsions; 13 of 
old age; 11 of nephritis, and 9 of cancer. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 98; 4’s, reg., 1113 a 112}; 
coupon, 1134 a 114; new 4’s, 1254 a 126; 5’x, 114} a 
114}; currency 6’s, 102 a 105. 

Corron.—Middling uplands were officially quoted at 
7hc. per pound. 

Frep.—Bran was quoted at $13.00 a $13.75 per ton 
for winter in bulk and $12.50 a $13.00 per ton for 
spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $3.50 a $3.75; do extras, 
$3.75 a $3.90 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.75 a $4.90 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.50 a $4.75; do., do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; do., 
do., patent, $5.10 a $5.35 ; spring, clear, $4.25 a $4.60 ; 
do., straight, $5.15 a $5.30; do., patent, $5.35 a $5.60 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.80 
a $4.00; do., clear, $4.70 a $4.90; do., straight, $5.00 
a $5.25; do., patent, $5.65 a $5.85. Ryre Flour. — 
$3.30 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. 

GrRaIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 953 a 95jc. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 33$c.. 
No. 2 white oats, 26 a 263c. 

Beer Cattie. — Extra, 4] a 5c.; good, 43 a 4$c.; 
medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 4} a 4}c.; good, 33 a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 23 a 3c.; lambs, 4a 6}c.; 
stock sheep, 3} a 4c. 

Hoas.—6} a 63c. for best Western; 6} a 64c. for 
others, and 5} a 6c. for State. 

Fore1an.—Formal announcement was made by the 
Governor of the Bank of England, on the 10th inst., 
“that the bank is prepared to carry out what is laid 
down as permissible in the bank charter, viz: To hold 
one-fifth of the bullion held against its note issue in 
silver, provided always that the French mint is again 
open to the free coinage of silver, and that the price 
at which silver is procurable and saleable is satisfac- 
tory.” 

The number of railway passengers carried by Brit- 
ish roade in 1896 was 920,000,000, or more than double 
the number carried in 1874, 447,000,000. 

On the 16th instant, the brigade of General Blood 
attacked the Mahmouds, and suffered a reverse. A 
dispatch of the 21st to the London Times says : “ Gen- 
eral Jeffreys has inflicted such punishment upon the 
Mahmouids that they are begging for mercy and ask- 
ing his terms. Their valley is swept clear of fighting 
men. No one is now offering the slightest opposition. 
The Salarzai tribesmen have declined to fight further, 
fearing that their villages also will be punished. 
General Jeffreys has demanded the surrender of fifty 
breech-loaders and of those capture! by the Mah- 
mouds. When these terms are complied with he will 
resume his march into the Mahmoud country.” 

It is said that the position of the Bank of Spain con- 
tinues to greatly concern commercial circles, owing to 
its immense note circulation. The price of all kinds 
of food is rising steadily, owing to the growing depre- 
ciation of silver and of paper currency. 

It is stated that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
son of the late Archduke Karl Ludwig and heir- 
presumptive to the throne of Austria-Hungary, was 
married in London, week before last, to a middle- 
class lady. Denials have been issued from Vienna as 
to the accuracy of the report. 

The Greek census has been completed, and the king- 
dom is found to have a population of 2,435,806, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. in eight years. 


A dispatch from Constantinople dated the 20th in- 
stant, says: “ It was officially announced to-day that 
peace between Greece and Turkey has been signed, 
and the Ministers of War and Marine have notified 
all the Turkish military and naval commanders. Most 
of the European sovereigns have congratulated the 
Sultan upon the conclusion of peace.” 

A third pigeon-dispatch from Prof. Andree, the ero- 
naut, who left Tromsve in a balloon on Seventh Month 
11th last, to cross the Polar regions, has been received 
at Hammerfest, the northernmost town of Europe. 
The message is dated Seventh Month 13th, latitude 
82.2 north, longitude 12.5 east. He said they had a 
good voyage eastward, and all were well. On the night 
of Ninth Month 14th, the inhabitants of the village of 
Antzifirowskoje, Arctic Russia, saw a balloon believed 
to be that of Prof. Andree. It was in sight for about 
five winutes. 

The correspondent of the Times at Simla says: 
“Splendid rains have fallen during the last few days 
over a wide area, especially in the Punjaub. This 
assures a bounteous harvest. The rain is worth mil- 
lions of rupees in the country, and a fall of prices must 
shortly occur. India should have a surplus of wheat 
for export a few months hence, the crops being ex- 
ceedingly good. 

The expert recently appointed by the government 
to inquire into the practicability of growing tobacco 
in New South Wales, reports that many of the farms 
con'ain some of the best tobacco land in the world. 
He expresses the opinion that there is no reason why 
the colony should not produce any kind of tobacco. It 
is the opinion of many others that very serious rea- 
sons exist “ why the colony should not produce any 
kind of tobacco,”’ 

Important new gold discoveries have been made in 
the Carabaya district of Peru. Many gold nuggets 
have been found in the Chilimayo river, among them 
one weighing four ounces. 

The Mexican Government has exempted American 
and other sailing vessels carrying exclusively coal into 
Mexican ports from tonnage duties. 

During a parade in the City of Mexico, on the 16th 
inst, a man broke through a line of soldiers and at- 
tempted to embrace President Diaz. He was quickly 
knocked down, pinioned and arrested. Great excite- 
ment ensued, as it was believed to be an attempt at 
assassination. The next morning a mob of the “com- 
mon people” broke into the Municipal Palace in the 
City of Mexico, and killed Arroyo, the man who at- 
tacked Diaz. The guards, who were unarmed, were 
overpowered. Several of the lynchers are under ar- 
rest, and it is believed all parties implicated that can 
be found, will be punished. 

The Guatemalan Government stronghold of Quez- 
altenango has been captured by the insurgents. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 71. 

Samuel L. Moore, Phila.; Wm. Evans, N. J.; Benj. 
F. Starbuck, Agent, O., for John Starbuck ; Emilie F. 
Metzler, Phila.; Anna Freeman, Ind.; Margaret J. 
Jones, Canada; Samuel Williams, N. J.; Stacy F. 
Haines, N.J.; Rebecca E. Buzby, N. J ; J.S. Kirk, Pa.; 
Mary W. Bacon N. J.; Lindley H. Bedell, Phila.; M. B. 
Taylor, Phila., for Mary S. Taylor ; Jonathan Eldridge 
and for Mary Eldridge, Pa.; John R. Tatum and for 
Mary T. Evans, Del.; Wm. P. Townsend for Anna M. 
Thomas, Pa.; Samuel Hulme, Jr., Cal.; Richard T. 
Cadbury, Phila.; Wm. H. Moon, Pa.; Levi I. Hoopes, 
Pa.; Oliver Miller, O.; Owen Y. Webster, Pa.; Jesse 
Negus, Agent, Ia., $6 for Lydia B. Oliphant and Mar- 
garet C. Williams (2 vols.) 

GQ” Remitianees received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


“NOTICES. — 
OnE or more Friends desiring a quiet home will find 
pleasant rooms at RAcHEL E. BALDERSON’s, 
2026 Mervine St., Phila. 


Wantep.—A Friend wishes a position as house 
keeper in Friends’ family. Address “Q,” 
Glen Mills, Pa. 


WanTED.—The Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
New York, desire to engage a woman Friend to take 
care of the boys when out of schoul and not engaged at 
farm work. A person of middle age preferred. 

Apply to CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Saran E. Smitn, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 


Westtown Boarpine ScuHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters ig 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad. 
dressed to WittiaAm F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal, 

Payments on account of board and tuition, ang 
communications in regard to business should be for. 
warded to EpwaRp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


THE CoRPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE— 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
on Third-day, Tenth Month 12th, 1897, at 3 o'clock 
P. M. TEORGE VAUX, JR., Secretary, 

The charter requires an attendance of twenty to 
constitute a quorum ; therefore members are particu. 
larly requested to be present, if it is possible for them 
to do so. 

That future notices may not be delayed, please no- 
tify the Secretary of any change in address. 





Diep, in Earlham, Madison Co., Ia., Sixth Month 
4th, 1897, Mary B. Coox, wife of Richard Cook, aged 
sixty-nine years, three months and one day; a mem. 
ber of North Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends 
(Conservative). She had been an invalid for several 
years, seldom being able to get to meeting. To those 
that came to visit her, she always had a word of 
encouragement or rebuke as the case might be. She 
encouraged all to yield to manifest duty in all thin 
She encouraged Friends to faithfulness in upholding all 
principles and testimonies of the Society of Friends, 
saying that we had none to abandon. She was a great 
sufferer at times, but endeavored to endure it witha 
degree of patience, being willing to suffer if it was the 
Lord’s will that she should. Her last sickness was 
brief; she said but little during it. We lrave the con- 
soling evidence that her end was peace. 

——, on the thirteenth of Eighth Month, 1897, at 
the home of her son-in-law, Charles Gamble, near 
Winona, Mary H. MILLER, in the eighty-sixth year 
of her age; an esteemed member and elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 

——, at Cape May, on the thirtieth of Eighth 
Month, Exizaspeta H. Tatum, daughter of John R, 
and Lucy R. Tatum, of Wilmington, Del., in the thir- 
tieth year of her age. This dear young Friend en- 
joyed to the full the innocent pleasures of life, and a 
field of usefulness seemed to be opening before her, 
but her friends have the comforting belief that she 
was not unmindful of the importance of a preparation 
for eternity, and that when the messenger of death 
called her away suddenly, as in the twinkling of an 
eye, she was found with her lamp trimmed and light 
burning. 

——,, on the seventeenth of Ninth Month, at the resi- 
dence of her parents, Comly B. and Martha L. Shoe- 
maker, Pottstown, Pa., MARIAN GIBBONS SHOEMAKER, 
in the eighteenth year of her age. She bore an illness 
of eight months without complaint, and her close was 
sweet and peaceful. 

——, on the fourteenth of Seventh Month, 189, 
James McLavGHLtn, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age, at his residence near Haddonfield. He wass 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
and a native of Nova Scotia. In early life he yielded 
to the transforming power of Divine Grace and was 
convinced of the doctrines held by Friends as promal- 
gated by George Fox, by the faithful labors of Daniel 
Wheeler and other eminent ministers of that time that 
were traveling through that part of the country on re 
ligious visits. He became a member of the Society d 
Friends when about nineteen years old, and being it 
trusted with a gift in the ministry he was reco 
about five years after and took his first long journey 
with a minute of unity from China Monthly Meeti 
Maine, when only twenty-seven years old. Of this vi 
in the last few years of his life he would sometime 
speak, remembering with great tenderness the faithful 
ness of a covenant-keeping God with his youthful set 
vant. This dear Friend through a long life, was a fim 
believer and defender of the faith and doctrines 
Friends, and when near the close of his dedicated life, 
he said the time of his departure was at hand, that he 
had fought a good fight and kept the faith and # 
ready to be offered. He peacefully passed away with 
out one sigh, we reverently believe, to that 
where suffering and sorrow are unknown, where they 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, for the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
them and shall lead them unto living fountains of water 
and God shall wipe all tears from their eyes. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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